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east coasts, a route, travelled now for the first time 
by a German, that includes the passage of many 
dangerous glacial rivers. 

In vol. ii. is the account of the principal journey. The 
party, consisting of the author, his guide, and a stu¬ 
dent from Torgau, left Reykjavik, passed again 
Thingvellir, and the Geysir district, and made the 
ascent of Hekla. Then across the Ranga to Oddi 
Storolfshvoll and the many scenes of the Gunnarr Saga, 
Bergthorshvoll—of the Njall Saga—to Vestur and 
Austur Skaptafells Sysla—the most difficult part of the 
journey; it is here that the coast is so dangerous, and 
so many fishing smacks are wrecked. The inhabitants 
of this district have but little communication with 
centres of civilisation, and have preserved the ancient 
characteristics almost unchanged. The travellers then 
continued through the Mula Sysla (Sudur and 
Nordur), and Thingeyjar Sysla (Nordur and Sudur), to 
Akureyri. 

Every part traversed is minutely described; there is 
a good deal of scientific matter for the lay reader; and 
here it may be remarked that the author has an irri¬ 
tating habit of interspersing his reading matter with 
references—in addition to the many footnotes—and of 
placing the Icelandic of so many words in italics and 
parenthesis. This is a great hindrance to easy read¬ 
ing, especially as the same translation is given 
many times as the word recurs, and items of inform¬ 
ation are often repeated. 

Vol. i. deals with Iceland’s geological origin and 
formation, its volcanoes and glaciers, its geographical 
exploration, and traces its history from the earliest 
colonisation in the ninth century, as a free State, under 
Norwegian and Danish government, to the present 
day’s self-government under the Danish flag. 

The study and practice of medicine, the system of 
education, which is praised as perhaps the best in the 
world’s history, the language and literature, are all 
considered, as are the ancient and modern industries 
and arts—wood-carving, embroidery, sculpture, paint¬ 
ing, music, and the drama. 

Much space is devoted to agriculture, and eighteen 
pages treat exclusively of sheep. The varied efforts 
of the State to encourage the farmers to obtain prac¬ 
tical knowledge and to provide schools for their train¬ 
ing and assistance are noted. The fishing industry 
also receives State help, and many statistics of this 
important branch are given. Much is made of the 
piracy of foreign fishing boats in Icelandic waters, 
English trawlers being specially attacked. But the 
author seems to have a prejudice against everything 
English; the British tourist is unmercifully criticised, 
and his manners, clothes, and food unfavourably com¬ 
pared with those of the German traveller. The one 
of our countrymen who joined the party for a short 
time must have been a very bad example of his kind, 
or there is another side to the story', which is given 
—as all else in the book—in detail. 

The descriptions of Reykjavik- and Akureyri are 
very full and explicit, and during- his visit Herr Herr¬ 
mann made the acquaintance of many Icelanders, and 
so gained, at first hand, information regarding the 
hospitals, schools, and many public and private social 
institutions and customs. 
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He sees everything generally couleur de rose, and 
prophesies a bright future for the island, expressing, 
nevertheless, the fear that the people, who, more than 
any other nation, have through centuries of civilisation 
preserved their ancient manners and customs, their 
pure language and literature, will, with their advance, 
lose in primitive charm. He urges philologists, While 
there is yet time, to make a thorough study of Ice¬ 
landic. 

We can hope, with Herr Herrmann, that he may 
add later a third volume to his book, dealing with 
the other parts of the island. If, at times, the personal 
element is too obtrusive, still the book leaves a very 
clear idea of Iceland, land and people, past and 
present, a result due partly to the many and excellent 
photographs, and numerous references, with which the 
author fortifies or supplements his own observations. 

M. G. B. 


ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Organic Chemistry for Advanced Students. B,y Prof. 

J. B. Cohen. Pp. viii + 632. (London: Edward 

Arnold, 1907.) Price 21s. net, 

HERE are several very excellent text-books upon 
the subject of organic chemistry in the English 
language, but although these meet the wants of the 
average student, the want of a more comprehensive 
book has been long felt. The book before us is in¬ 
tended to supply this want, and to a certain extent 
it undoubtedly will do so. The book, according to 
the author, is a series of essays prepared from notes 
of lectures delivered to senior students. The work is 
perhaps best described as being a series of mono¬ 
graphs upon different branches of chemistry; as a 
consequence certain subjects have been exhaustively 
dealt with, and other subjects have been entirely 
ignored. Some students will therefore find all they 
require within the covers of the book, and others will 
search in vain for the branch of chemistry with which 
they are familiar or desire to become familiar. Of 
course, a book written in this manner is bound to a 
certain extent to lack sequence, and one has practic¬ 
ally to commence de novo with each section of the 
book, that is to say, every section has its own historical 
introduction. For example, the first chapter is a more 
or less general introduction, but when we come to 
chapter ii., dealing with isomerism and stereo¬ 
isomerism, there is again a long historical introduc¬ 
tion. We are not objecting to the author treating the 
subjects historically; in fact, it is probably best to 
deal with each branch in this manner in order that 
the student may get a thorough and comprehensive 
grasp of the subject. This method of introducing and 
showing the gradual development of the subject is 
more likely to stimulate originality than the simple 
setting forth of a number of cut-and-dried facts. 

There is, of course, a danger in treating organic 
chemistry in the form of a series of monographs deal¬ 
ing with different branches, because of a tendency to 
detachment and to an unnecessary division of the 
subject. But in giving a series of lectures to advanced 
classes in organic chemistry, there is practically no 
other way open than thoroughly to exhaust certain 
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branches, although at the same time it is well to 
connect and coordinate the groups as far as possible, 
just as examples in inorganic chemistry can often be 
made use of to elucidate certain facts in organic 
chemistry and vice versd. 

Chapter ii., upon isomerism and stereoisomerism, is 
written in a very interesting manner, and the subject 
can be made anything but interesting. The diagrams 
are good, and the explanations clear and not too over¬ 
loaded with details. This chapter deals with isom¬ 
erism of the lactic acids, van ’t Hoff’s and Le Bel’s 
theories, mutarotation, &c., and the different action of 
dissolved substances, depending upon whether they are 
electrolytes or non-electrolytes. Certain of the sec¬ 
tions, indeed, were it not for the full references, might 
be considered lather short. The next chapter treats 
of, the stereochemistry of unsaturated and cyclic com¬ 
pounds (geometrical isomerism), and chapter iv. with 
the stereochemistry of nitrogen. The work of Pope 
and collaborators upon the optical activity of sulphur, 
selenium, and tin compounds is also included in this 
chapter, and also that of Kipping upon silicon com¬ 
pounds. It would certainly have been advantageous 
if this part of the section had been a little more fully 
gone into. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that upon 
condensation. Here the various methods employed foi 
condensations are elaborated and brought together in 
a manner which will be found extremely useful to 
students of chemistry and even to those who may 
consider themselves beyond the student stage. Not 
only are the methods themselves given, but the 
subject is also treated theoretically, as, for example, 
in the acetoacetic ester condensation and in Perkin’s 
reaction. Another chapter is devoted to fermentation 
and enzyme action, which includes, beside an his¬ 
torical introduction, references to hydrolysis, oxidases, 
reductases, and the mechanism of enzyme action. 
The alkaloids, terpenes, camphors, proteins, and 
carbohydrates are dealt with in detail, but not colour¬ 
ing matters, either natural or artificial. Of course, 
the author does not pretend to cover all the branches 
of chemistry, and presumably his reason for omitting 
the colouring matters is that there is a special chair 
of chemistry dealing with this subject at the Univer¬ 
sity of Leeds, and there are also other books on this 
theme. 

As we have already stated, the book supplies a want, 
and we have pleasure in recommending it to all 
advanced students of chemistry; certainly all chemical 
libraries will require it. F. M. P. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Geology of the Leicestershire and South Derby¬ 
shire Coalfield. By C. Fox-Strangways. Pp. vi + 
373. (London : His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1907.) Price 6 s. 

This latest memoir contains a description of the joint 
coalfields of Leicestershire and South Derbyshire, 
commonly known as the Leicestershire coalfield. It 
is one of the smallest coalfields of the Midland coun¬ 
ties, and is cut off from the Warwickshire and Derby¬ 
shire coalfields by an uplift of older strata. It includes 
an area of about sixty square miles in Leicester- 
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shire, and about sixteen square miles in South 
Derbyshire. Its exact limit nas, however, not yet 
been proved. A large portioq of the area is covered 
by Triassic rocks, so that the Coal-measures only 
come to the surface over twenty-four square miles. 
Although one of the smallest coalfields, it is one of 
the most ancient, having been worked to some extent 
from time immemorial. The earliest mention of coals 
being worked in the district is in the reign of King 
John in 1204. 

The author describes the Coal-measures and the 
surrounding strata as far as it is possible from the 
evidence afforded up to the present time. He gives, 
full particulars with regard to the productive measures, 
remarks on their probable extent beyond present work¬ 
ings, and a general account of the physical history and 
structure of the area. Brief accounts are also given 
of the associated rocks, including those of Charnwood' 
Forest, of the Carboniferous Limestone and shales, of 
the Millstone Grit, and of the Permian and Trias- 
A chapter is also devoted to the superficial geology . 
The water supply, saline springs, pottery clays, whin- 
stone, ironstone, building stone, and lime are touched 
upon in a chapter on the economic geology of the 
area. 

The final chapter on the palaeontology of the coal¬ 
field has been written by Mr. A. R. Horwood, of 
the Leicester Museum, who has made a special study 
of the subject. 

There are three appendices—(1) a glossary of tech¬ 
nical or local mining terms, (2) a bibliography extend¬ 
ing from Camden’s “ Britannia ” of 1607 down to 
publications in 1907, and (3) details of all the borings 
and pit sections accessible, covering 200 pages. Many 
of these sections were left in manuscript by the late 
Rev. W. Coleman many years ago, and it is gratifying 
to find the records of old workings, that would prob¬ 
ably otherwise have been lost, thus preserved. The 
bibliography is very valuable and complete. In the 
list of authors, by an oversight, the titles of Sir 
William Fairbairn and Sir Arthur Rucker have been 
omitted. Sir C. Le Neve Foster’s title, omitted in 
the index, is given correctly in the list of authors- 
preceding the bibliography. 

The value of the report is greatly enhanced by a 
small coloured map of the coalfield and six large- 
folding plates of vertical and longitudinal sections. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By E. J. Lewis. Pp. xxv + 

408. (Cambridge : University Press, 1907.) Price 5s- 
This book, primarily intended for school use, deserves 
the widest recommendation as a sound and interest¬ 
ing introduction to the subject. It consists of a series 
of chapters or lessons in which the systematic part 
of the subject is happily blended with a considerable 
amount of theory. The treatment is thorough and 
painstaking without being dry. One is a little sur¬ 
prised, perhaps, after reading of the intended scope 
and purpose of the work, at the very large number of 
topics introduced which by tradition have come to be 
regarded as part of an advanced course. Thus, in 
part ii. the successive topics treated theoretically are 
mass action, thermochemistry, basicity of acids, rela¬ 
tive strength of acids and bases, isomorphism, osmotic 
pressure, ionic theory of solution, and the periodic 
classification. The treatment, though simple, is satis¬ 
factory. 

For the small number to whom chemistry is to 
become a life-study, there may be two opinions as to 
the wisdom of this brief inclusion at an early stage 
of so many topics of the advanced course, since 
thereby the latter is apt to be robbed of some of its 
freshness and novelty, and to lose in consequence its 
stimulus for the expanding intellect. But in so far 
as the course of instruction is intended to apply to 
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